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What Good Is International 
Understanding? 


* 


Mr. Suarp: What good is international understanding? It is interest- 
g to try to understand individuals and peoples and their relations, 
Hbut does it do any good? Everyone says that it does. Understanding is 
wexpected to produce peace or enable us to fight our enemies. What 
‘kind of understanding are we talking about, the psychologist’s or the 
stateman’s? 

Dr. West, you are a physician, psychoanalyst, and writer. You say 
that the psychologist’s understanding can contribute to peace and have 
expressed your views in many places, particularly in your book, Con- 
science and Society. You have practiced in England and Scotland, first 
as a medical man and then as a psychoanalyst, and are now living in 
New Zealand. Let me ask you: Is international understanding really 
good for anything? 


“= 


Dr. West: Yes, I think that it is. I think that we need international 
understanding, and I think that psychiatry can help us get it. 


Mr. SuHarp: Hans Morgenthau, you are a professor of political science 
at the University of Chicago and a student of government, law, and 
international relations. You have published your views in many places. 
Your most recent book is In Defense of the National Interest, a study 
of American foreign policy. Do you think that international under- 
standing is of any use? If so, what? And what kind of understanding 
are you talking about? 


Mr. MorcentHau: It would certainly be fallacious to say that no 
understanding or misunderstanding is better than understanding. Cer- 
tainly understanding other people, other nations, is important. But this, 
I gather, is not the question which you are really asking. What you 
want to know is whether the understanding of other nations contrib- 
utes directly to the preservation of peace and the avoidance of war. 

If I answer this question, I must say that I do not agree with the 
generally held opinion that the more international understanding we 
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have, the more peace we are going to have. At the basis of this very 
common conception there lies the idea that international conflicts have 
no basis in reality—that there is really nothing real nations fight and 
argue about; that it is all a matter of misunderstanding. If we, in other 
words, would only understand the Russians better, so the argument 
runs, and if the Russians would only understand us better, then all our 
troubles would be over. With this I emphatically disagree. 

Let us take a very simple example. Let us take two boys, both of 
whom want to marry the same girl. They fight over that girl. Do you 
really assume that if those two boys would only understand each other 
better, then they could eliminate the conflict in which they are in- 
volved? I would say that the exact opposite is true. The better they 
understand each other, the more fierce and the more insoluble their 
conflict will appear. 


Mr. Suarp: Dr. West, while you may agree that there are some 
sources of conflict which are not due to misunderstanding, as I under- 
stand it, you think that many of our sources of conflict are due to mis- 
understanding. 


Dr. West: Yes, I would say that many of our sources of conflict are 
in misunderstandings, and I think that we are often not very clear 
about what we are after in this world. I was thinking—as Morgenthau 
was developing his point about the two boys after one girl—what is one 
after in relationships between boys and girls? An enrichment of life. 
And nations are after the same thing. If Morgenthau is thinking of 
nations as just great bodies of humanity, governed by Machiavellian 
politicians whose motives are always base, and the more they know 
about their own motives and each other’s the baser those motives seem 
to be, then that would not be my view of the modern world at all. 

My view is that the world is peopled by masses of normal human 
beings who want a good life. I believe that further understanding of 
those human beings, by themselves, is what is wanted to contribute tc 
the organizing of that good life of the world. 


Mr. Swarr: After all, the boys do not often shoot each other in mod 
ern society. 


Mr. Morcenruau: They compete with each other, however. 
Mr. Suarp: That is not the same thing, though, is it? 


Mr. Morcentuau: Let me come back to Dr. West’s statement. 
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sully agree with his analysis of the basic human motivation in terms 
f the good life. But the trouble is that the way the Tunisians and the 
oroccans today define the good life for them is diametrically opposed 
o what the Frenchmen regard the good life to be. And you may 
ay that they both fight about divergent and incompatible conceptions 
# the good life. 

Or let us take the example from the world conflict which occupies 
our attention today—the conflict between bolshevism and democracy. 
There is, of course, no doubt that that half of humanity which is 
dedicated to communism wants to preserve and develop for itself 
sand for the rest of humanity what they call the good life. They are 
firmly convinced that they have a historically determined, you might 
ssay a divine, mission to fulfil, not only for themselves but for human- 
aty. And so do we. We have a conception of the good life which 
"we want to preserve for ourselves and which we want to expand, if 
jpossible, to the rest of humanity. But the better we understand what 
the bolshevists are after, and, I am sure, the better the bolshevists 
understand what we are after, the more it becomes clear to both of 
us how deep rooted that conflict is which divides us. 


Mr. Suarp: So, international understanding is good for keeping 
an appropriate war, a war that really should go on, keeping it going on? 


Mr. Morcentuau: This is your formulation, not mine, Sharp. 


Dr. West: I still disagree with Morgenthau. I think that if we really 
studied Communists in their lives and if they studied us in our lives, 
we should find that it is not Eastern communism that they want. They 
want a good life. They want plenty of food. They want games. They 
want nice work, happy home life, and an organized social relationship, 
including international relations. That is what the people of these 
countries want. 


Mr. Suarp: Can we not frame this issue short of getting into ques- 
tions of good life and its nature, at any rate? That will lead us quite a 
ways. Can you give us some illustrations from your experience, Dr. 
West, of the part that may be played by understanding or misunder- 
standing in producing conflict? You were a psychoanalyst; you have 
seen this with individuals. You think, as I understand, that the experi- 
ence of individuals throws some light upon the relations between 
nations. Can you give us some illustrations? 
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Dr. West: In analytical work, as you know, we are engaged with 
individuals, sick patients. And these patients have come to us with 
various problems, seeking our help. The problems which they have may 
be very severe ones, or they may be minor ones. Often they are prob- 
lems which involve only part of their lives—perhaps a small part, a 
phobia. They are constrained and unhappy in a closed space or in a 
wide-open space. Perhaps they have some peculiar fear of another sort. 
Well, we take these patients, and we explore their minds. We find that 
the minds of not only odd people with peculiar symptoms but the 
minds of all the people we explore, including all the doctors and stu- 
dents who go in for training analyses have reasonably normal minds, 
that all these people have means inside their unconscious minds 
of perverting the truth, emotional mechanisms which prevent them 
from seeing things as they really are and particularly seeing their rela- 
tionships with other people as they really are. These mechanisms are 
well known. 


Mr. SHarp: Can you give me some examples? 


Dr. West: There is identification—a well-known psychological mech. 
anism in which people see somebody with whom they are dealing 
today in terms of somebody they have met in the past; and all the mis. 
understanding about the past figure is carried forward onto the 
present one. For example, a man may live for thirty years with his 
wife and treat her as if she was his mother and never know it; and 
the wife may do the same with the husband. There is projection— 
another mechanism in which we have an emotion which we harbor 
in our own breast and which we foist on somebody else. We do it 
with love; we do it with hatred. 


Mr. Snare: We see the world through our own eyes as the saying 
goes. 


Dr. West: Our own very prejudiced eyes. And then we can very 
carefully forget certain parts of our lives, certain aspects of our relation: 
with other people. This is a great mechanism between nations anc 
groups—to forget parts of history; to remember other parts; to distor 
what we remember. These mechanisms all operate in everybody, anc 
they operate particularly strongly between groups. 


Mr. Suarp: Could you give us some examples of this selective re 
membering of which you speak? 
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Dr. Wesr: If you take the relations between, let us say, England and 
ermany, you see at once the situation in which a whole generation of 
ermans has grown up with one view of history and a whole genera- 
tion of Englishmen has grown up with another view of history. The 
(Germans thought, in the late 1930’s, that their country had been “had” 
in 1918 at the peace settlement—promised self-determination, with no 
fines, no monetary loss, no loss of colonies and, in the end, losing large 
sums in reparation and large areas in colonies. They believed that as 
a result of the failure of the Western powers to disarm like Germany 
was disarmed, they were justified in taking very strong measures for 
their own rehabilitation in a world of power politics. 


Mr. Suarp: They saw the British and particularly the French as the 
villains in their lives. 


Dr. West: They saw the French in the thirties as the villains in their 
lives, while we, on the other hand, just saw a Germany which we had 
to beat once emerging in a form which we felt that we would have 
to beat again. 


Mr. SHarp: And we may have been again seeing the world in each 
case through our own eyes. 


Dr. West: I think that there was probably lots of prejudice in both 
those situations and that if we had known each other’s views of history, 
we should have known something which might have led to friendship 
instead of war. 


Mr. Morcentuau: This I very much doubt. I am sure that, as I said 
at the beginning, knowledge and understanding is better than igno- 
rance and misunderstanding. Certainly if the British had known more 
about German history, and vice versa, they would have understood 
each other better. But I doubt very much that this has anything to do 
with the preservation of peace and the creation of friendship between 
Great Britain and Germany, for it involved at once what you have 
understood as a Britisher, that the Germans were bent, as they had been 
before, upon the conquest at least of Europe, if not of the world. You 
were faced with a conflict which you could have avoided only at the 
price of the abdication of Great Britain as a great power, if not at the 
price of the surrender of its national independence. _ 

So, again I come back to the point which i made originally that 
understanding is valuable but that it has no direct bearing upon the 
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preservation of peace between nations which are driven apart by a 
profound conflict of interest. 


Dr. West: You cite the Germans and their real motives. If the Ger- 
mans really were determined to dominate the world, if the Germans, 
knowing more about us than they did in the 1930’s, really wanted that, 
then it would have meant_only that the British, with their greater 
knowledge (and America, across the water), would have had to organ- 
ize some different system of defense than the slap-dash, stop-gap meth- 
ods which we employed. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Very well. But this was not a matter of lack of 
understanding or knowledge; it was a matter of the failure of will. It 
was not that Mr. Chamberlain did not see what was going on or that 
Mr. Roosevelt did not see what was coming but that neither of them 
had the strength of will to do what was necessary to stave off the 
catastrophe. 


Mr. SHarp: Would you say, Dr. West, that understanding at an 
earlier stage might have prevented the crisis from arising? On the other 
hand, when the crisis arose, would you say that understanding might 
have made its character clearer? 


Dr. West: I think both those things. 


Mr. Suarp: Let us suppose for the moment that we follow your 
thought. What can the psychologist do, practically, to make his in- 
sights available in such a way as to lead to the understanding that we 
think we want now, if we can get it, if it is not too late? What can 
the psychoanalyst or the psychologist do to make himself effective? 


Dr. West: In the first place, I think that we can start with certain 
principles of knowledge which we have learned as the result of 
thirty or forty or fifty years now of psychoanalysis. The main one 
is this question of prejudice. All peoples are bound by their lives, 


their peculiar ways of looking at things, to end up with prejudices of 
some sort or another. 


Mr. Suarp: That is, with distortions. 


Dr. West: With some sort of mental distortion of the facts. That 
shows us that we have to use all possible means of correcting distortions 
When we as individuals have distortions of facts about individuals— 
that is, if you think that a member of a committee on which you serve 
or somebody in your family is unfair or behaving badly, and that is ; 
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distortion—you have friends, candid friends, to put you wise. In inter- 
ational relations we have nothing of the sort. We have a constant 
ncrease of our prejudices by sharing them and by misinformation about 
ther countries. 

But there are general rules which go further than that. We know, I 
chink, that in our ordinary, everyday life, our relations with each other 
eget along fairly well to a certain point. Then, sooner or later, there 
comes a situation where we need outside help in regulating our rela- 
tions with each other. I think that one of the things that our psychologi- 
| knowledge does for us is to show us that we need an external 
econtrolling force, like the system of law that we have in all civilized 
“countries, to control us between nations. 


Mr. Suarp: You are not talking about psychoanalyzing leaders, or 
people, or anything of that sort? Are you talking about even advising 
leaders? 


Dr. West: Leaders are a great problem in a world in which peoples 
are so deluded. If the peoples were better informed about each other, 
I do not think that we should get fanatical leaders of the Hitler type 
arising at all. You know, after all, it still is a problem of how the Ger- 
mans accepted Hitler even with all the distortions of the facts that they 
harbored in the 1930’s. I think that if the peoples knew more, if we 
had an adequate system of world law, the problem of the leader would 
be much less. But I certainly do not propose to analyze leaders. 


Mr. Suarp: That is, you are proposing education. Everyone believes 
in education. It moves rather slowly. 


Dr. West: I am proposing education in every possible way. But I 
am also proposing that somehow or other, by some means or other, the 
process of law which controls you and me sitting here in Chicago is 
made to control Russian relations with America, Britain, the relations 


of all peoples in the world. 


Mr. Morcentuau: You sound as though you believed that—I am 
sure that you do not really—man is a completely rational being who 
aspires toward a good life, defined in strictly rational terms, the good- 
ness of whose actions will increase with the degree of knowledge he 
receives, and that is about all there is to it. We have not heard 
anything about the enormous importance of emotional needs, spiritual 
needs if you wish, which have so often gotten in the way of the desire 
of man to have a good life defined in strictly rational terms. 
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I can well imagine and I am even convinced that if the Germans 
had had, and if the Russians had today, all the knowledge that there 
is available about other peoples, they would still feel the emotional 
urges which drove the Germans, which are driving the Russians now, 
toward a course of world conquest and world domination. I think that 
there is in both peoples—at least there has been in the Germans and 
there is still in the Russians—a crusading element, a spiritual ele- 
ment in terms of a secular religion which has not even been touched by 
the rational explanations which you have given us. 


Dr. West: I must say that I think that that is a serious criticism. 
Mr. Morcentuau: It was meant like that. 


Dr. West: The rationality of man no psychologist or psychoanalyst 
can go very far in supporting. Man is not a rational being but is pos- 
sibly in the process of becoming one. He has emotional needs, and 
these needs must be satisfied so far as possible. My view is we could 
satisfy our emotional needs much better in an adequate system of 
law than we can do at present; but I know you are pressing me further 
that that. Do we know that if the Russian people, Chinese people, 
Indian people—people who live very different lives from ours—if they 
were given a chance to say what lives they really wanted, that those 
lives would be lives that we were unable to give them in terms of world 
order and world law? 


Mr. MorcentHau: You are now mentioning the Chinese and the 
Indian peoples with whom—certainly this is true in relation to the 
Indians—we have no profound conflicts of interests. But what about 
the Russians? The Russians, for a couple of centuries, have always 
thought that the domination of Poland was one of the essentials of their 
own physical security—that is to say, of what they regard to be the 
good life. Let me turn the question you have just asked me against 
you. Can we give them, and under what conditions, that good life, 
as they have defined it in terms of national security? And, in a way, 
does our own conception of the good life, in terms of our own national 
security, infringe upon theirs? ‘This is the real political problem and 
not the problem of understanding. 


Dr. West: I think that you are thinking as a politician, while ] 
am . 


Mr. Morcentuau: I hope that I do. 


Dr. West: . . . while I am thinking only as a sociologist, shall we 
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say? (I do not know if that is the right word.) But you are thinking 

terms of political domination. You speak of Russia always wanting 

0 dominate Poland. Well, who in Russia wanted to dominate Poland? 
o doubt the czars did, and their advisers, in the past; and they suc- 

seeded in doing so. No doubt the Politburo wants to today. I do not 
now what the Politburo wants or what it does not want. 


Mr. SHarp: West, you have written a pioneering book, Conscience 
and Society, telling a lot about human nature as seen by a psychiatrist. 
ou are a student of Freud and acknowledge your indebtedness to him. 
"Yet you differ with him about the primacy of destructive impulses in 
sthe human being. 

Freud, you say, gave primacy to the “sadistic” impulses and imagined 
the passive ones as resulting from a thwarting of the sadistic, aggressive 
impulses. The passive impulses make the argument, “I can’t hurt 
others, so I'll be hurt myself.” Because a facade of conscious virtue was 
drawn over the unconscious aggressiveness of the obsessional patient, 
Freud again infers that aggressiveness takes the primary place and that 
hate is the precursor of love. Finally, because of certain similarities be- 
tween the excessive conscientiousness and virtue of some obsessional 
characters and the consciences of “normal” men, Freud guessed that 
his colleague was right in saying that hate, not love, is the primary 
state of feeling between human beings. If this view is correct, inter- 
national understanding can lead only to the intensification of conflict 
as Morgenthau says it may often do. 

But, West, you deny this. You say that “neither Freud nor any sub- 
sequent writer has produced any evidence of a primacy of sadism over 
masochism, either in time of development or in infantile logic.” You say 
that men recognized their similarities and agreements and used them 
in the service of their social life. “Adult man,” you say, “has long taken 
for granted the most obvious similarities between himself and others. 
... But political man has come to stress not similarities but dissimilari- 
ties. The striking thing about a tramp or a foreigner is that he is dif- 
ferent—steals where we would not, perhaps, or has different eating 
habits.” It is a revealing experience, the implications of which we can 
never quite succeed in generalizing, to discover that Italians, for ex- 
ample, fish, or climb mountains, or dig gardens, or enjoy music, like 
surselves. We may be sure that underneath they love and hate and fear 
more like ourselves still. Psychoanalysis of different individuals and 
Jifferent nationalities has shown that the balance between various 
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social and self-asserted instincts is different in different individuals, 
resulting partly from inheritance and partly from experience. 

But psychoanalysis also shows us that in the vast and impressive 
majority of us all these balances are set along the lines of normal 
cases, although they are ready to be swayed so greatly by the weight 
of passing events. 

There is a common psychological plan of man’s mind and of the 
basic common physical and emotional needs of men and women far 
transcending any type reactions of nation or race, of which a little 
honest contemplation will make us aware. Here we may recommend 
the psychoanalytical dictum that “at bottom they are all alike.” 
“Both emotionally and in practical life,’ as you say, “the diversity 
of man is superimposed upon a far greater and more fundamental 
commonality of men.” It is not primal aggression but prejudice that 
disturbs our life. We can never wholly get rid of our prejudices. For 
this reason you say that “no man can form an objective and an unbiased 
judgment of a situation in which he is emotionally involved; that no 
man can safely be admitted a judge in his own cause.” 

Here you see the source of the need for law. Something of self- 
restraint must always be delegated to others. Law is the result. Without 
the aid of law, man’s conscience works in vain. He perceives the 
disasters of his conflicts, personal and communal. But effort after 
effort, and lesson after lesson, prove unavailing. It is not that we do 
not obey our consciences. Many men do so to the letter. But, however 
severe it may become, our conscience only tells us what to do in the 
light of what we can see. And whether we repress it lightly or gayly, 
or heavily and sourly, there still exists beneath the surface that self-will 
of passion and desire which distorts our perceptions of what we see. 

“Our consciences,” you say, “are waiting to make us good and happy 
members of the world community the moment the ding-dong of 
aggressiveness and misunderstanding is prevented from perverting the 
judgments of men, each within his own group. It is our understanding 
which has been at fault.” 

Morgenthau, you think, on the other hand, that increased understand- 
ing is likely in many cases to disclose conflicts in aims which cannot 
be so easily controlled. You are impressed by the obstacles to world 
law which seem today to be so serious. You advise us to work with 
the traditional methods of conference and negotiation as the only 
means by which, however slowly, we may finally create world law. 


THE AGE OF CONFUSION* 
By BARBARA WARD 


Member of the Staff, The London Economist 
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_ HAVE just completed a journey round the world. I suppose, ideally, 
hat should store up inside anyone who has had such a journey a sense 
of great variety and of great change in environment and great changes 
N experience, in the way people live, in the way countries look, and, 
in fact, in the way one even travels. But I think that looking over it, 
and going back over the past year, the thing that strikes me above all, 
4s not so much the variety but the rather frightening sense one has of 
muniformity. Let me put it this way, that nearly everything I experienced 
‘in the course of this journey, which was specifically twentieth century, 
all tended to be very much the same. One had the same kind of travel; 
if you travel by aircraft, out through the Middle East or through Aus- 
tralia, or, again, across America, it is the same kind of aircraft and you 
land at airports which have an astonishing family resemblance. And 
when you are in the air you seem to be given to a remarkable extent 
the same bitty kinds of meals in whatever aircraft you are travelling. 
Perhaps that is a trivial example. But I take it further, and I would 
say that if you go and see a new workers’ suburb, whether it is in 
Cairo, or on the outshirts of Bombay, or out in Australia, or again in 
America, the type of architecture, the type of housing, the big blocks 
of flats, all tend to be the same; and in whichever country you are there 
is a remarkable resemblance between steel plants. And again and again 
one had the sense that the twentieth-century contribution to this world 
was constantly the same, was constantly reinforcing a kind of mass 
background, a mass environment, and if you wanted variety you had 
to look back to the things that had been created in the past. That is 
where the difference in architecture and costume and culture and so on 
seemed to come from. Perhaps I had always known this, but it made 
me think that one perhaps underestimates the extent to which, in the 
twentieth century, this mass background of standardisation has crept 
into all our lives, how the whole of the conditioning of our life tends 
to be turning on mass industry, mass communication, mass education 


* Originally presented by the Home Service of the British Broadcasting Corporation as 
the first of a series of three talks (see The Listener, October 2, 1952). 
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if you like, the mass reproduction of the same kind of literature, the 
same kind of magazines and newspapers. And wherever you go in 
the world, even if you go as far away from England as you can go 
and come back again, all the way you are going to find these same 
influences. 

It is, I think, also disturbing, when you think of this environment 
of the mass structure, if you also remember that it occurred at a time 
when other influences, apart from the environment, were diminishing 
—one’s attitude towards man, one’s outlook on him and his place in 
society. It is not only that we have these hugenesses pressing in on 
us, whether it is the big estate or the big factory or quick travel, or 
literacy in the mass sense. They came at a time when already our 
view of man was beginning to be far less certain than it used to be. 
If you take the sweep of our own western civilisation, in its first 
development in the medieval period, one did think of man as the 
reflection of God and as having God-given rights, which were often 
disregarded but nevertheless made the focus of people’s attitude towards 
man. Then, in the post-Renaissance period, for two or three centuries 
at least, even if the view of man with his God-given rights began to 
fade a little, nevertheless there was a tremendous assumption that 
man was the crown of creation, and the special arbiter of terrestrial 
destiny. But in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries this view of 
man has been very much undermined, by our discoveries both of what 
man came from—the vast evolutionary process which brought us uf 
from almost nothing in the material world to this organisation of sense: 
and nerves and brain that we have now—and also of the infinitesima 
scale of the earth in the whole of the cosmos in relation to the almost 
unlimited aspect of space which has since been discovered. One agair 
had the impression of man reduced to a minute flicker of star-dust 
if you like, on the face of the earth. 

Therefore man was being always automatically diminished in ou 
thinking, just at a time when the environment that surrounded hin 
was becoming more of a mass environment, and one that diminishec 
him in his physical surroundings just as he was diminishing himsel 
in his own rational and spiritual outlook. At the same time there wa 
one other factor at work, particularly in the nineteenth and early twen 
tieth centuries, and that was that man was a creature, above all, o 
his own nation, and then by a very easy transformation of ideas, o 
the state. The extent to which the nation-state became part of every 
one’s thought, and the extent to which everyone took for granted tha 
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he nation-state was the most significant thing, both in national and 
ternational organisation, was a new feature of our modern world. 
3ut then man, in facing the state and the nation, is reduced once more; 
ais individuality tends to be submerged in national interest and in 
ational force. And he has had, in this century, twice to submit to 
he extreme anonymity of fighting in totalitarian mass war. 

All these forces, therefore, have tended little by little to diminish 
the individuality and the personality of human beings, and in their 
olace to build up the idea of the collective unit, the collective society, 
in which the collectivity has much greater influence than the indi- 
vidual, and in which the sinking of the individual in the interests 
sof the collective unit has been taken more and more for granted. It 
«should, I suppose, therefore be no surprise to us that the typical forms 
of government which have arisen in this century have been on the 
whole what we now call totalitarian. In other words, there have been 
forms of government ideally suited for the manipulation and the control 
of the mass: whereas before, our concept of society did tend to stem, 
however confusedly, from individual rights and individual responsi- 
bilities, or at any rate from individuals in small social groups. 

In the twentieth century there emerged types of organisations suited 
to this mass environment, and whether you take them from the extreme 
right, via nazism, or from the extreme left, via communism, the instru- 
ment of control, the mass, the single party, the whole organisation of 
the state and the total control of all its economic and political and 
spiritual resources, fits, in an uncanny way, into the kind of environ- 
ment which industry and science and modern technology have helped 
to create. In other words, in this century the new types of government 
have reflected the new types of environment. And one sometimes 
has an almost nightmare picture of a society which has become so 
articulated, and so organised, and so, in a way, indifferent to the 
humours and complexities and quirks of individual men and women, 
that it might even come to resemble that highly smoothly-functioning 
society, the ant-heap or the beehive. I was reading recently a few 
remarks by an American literary critic, Edmund Wilson: he asked, 
was it a coincidence, that the things which we are perfecting above 
everything else—our aircraft—tend to look more and more like insects 
and tend also to have more and more perfected stings. In other words, 
even in our industrial life we unconsciously begin to reflect almost an 


insect-like society. ; 
There is another frightening thought, and that is that in the com- 
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munist prophecy that the state will finally wither away one may have a 
dream of society even more disturbing than that of total state control; 
because if you postulate that a state is necessary for total control it 
means that individuals are so uppish and so unreliable and so likely 
to misbehave themselves that you still need an organisation to control 
them. But if you say that the state can wither away, may you not in fact 
be assuming that human beings can become so wedded to their functions, 
so absolutely content with the fulfilment of a specific task in society, 
that their degree of revolt or their degree of maladjustment is no 
greater than that of the ant? I am not saying that this is lying round 
the corner—it is a long way off—but I do think that in the twentieth 
century the weight of collective organisations and the weight of the 
influence of institutions upon the ordinary man and woman, has become 
one of the great factors we have to consider, both in our political philos- 
ophy and in our attitude towards ordinary men and women. I do 
not think it is any coincidence, for instance, that Socialist Union, when 
it produced its recent pamphlet on the future of the Labour Party, 
stated: “In future, all our institutions must be judged by the extent to 
which they accept the role and the function of the individual.” I think 
that is coming up at us from this collective mass that we have created. 

It is a confusing situation, because it is one for which we were not 
prepared. In the nineteenth century all our thinking was on the whole 
fairly optimistic about the future of man in society, progress was 
thought to be inevitable, science was opening up the horizons of pro. 
duction and of creation, and man by education and by literacy woulc 
learn to govern himself and to create the good society. That spate of 
optimism, which was new in the history of man, has been followed by 
disasters on the scale of our two world wars, of the concentration camp 
of the appalling horrors that man has committed against man in the las 
decade. So from extreme optimism we were suddenly confronted with 
extreme disaster: and that naturally creates great confusion. Anothe: 
factor is that so many of the nostrums and cures put forward to hel; 
us in this situation tend in a queer way to make it worse. For example 
most people believe that a measure of planning is necessary if we ar 
to get a decent economic environment. But may we not, by way o 
planning, further reduce the individual initiative and creativeness o 
individual human beings? The biggest paradox of this kind is commu 
nism itself, which, with aims of brotherhood, of love, of the creation of ; 
new heaven and a new earth, ends in reproducing an Asiatic despotisn 
of the most alarming power and brutality. 
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So we were not prepared for the situations that confronted us, and that, 
think, is enough to explain our confusion of mind. Nevertheless, it 
ems to me that out of this confusion, which has been created by the 
mtrast between our extreme optimism and some of the terrors that 
ave been visited upon us, which has also been created by our desperate 
areness of mass society encroaching upon the individual, some new 
eas and some new thoughts are beginning to feel their way and to 
ake their impact. So far, perhaps, it is a very small minority who 
el these things. New ideas usually come from small groups. But they 
lo point the way to where a new radicalism could in fact develop and 
scad us in the second part of this century. 

One of the elements that I notice is a growing distrust of the idea of 
the nation-state as the be-all and end-all, as it were, of political and 
social activity. I do not mean by that that we have recovered from 
“xtreme nationalism; it is still very strong. But in a number of ways 
we are beginning to see that certain problems can only find an inter- 
ational solution and that, if we try and keep ourselves within our own 
qational frontiers, we are not going to find a solution at all. Perhaps the 
warmth of feeling for the United Nations, and also the feeling that 
dlans such as the Marshall Plan which transcended national frontiers, 
or the movement towards European Union, are in keeping with our 
times, is a reflection of this growing awareness that you cannot solve 
everything within the frontiers of your own state. I do not think that 
perhaps we always realise how new that feeling is or how much our 
nineteenth-century and early twentieth-century reformers took it for 
sranted that the state could be the normal unit for both a good life and 
for every form of human advance. 

The next point that seems to me to be coming up in our con- 
remporary thinking is a revulsion against the idea of automatic progress, 
and the belief that the creation of a good society is something far more 
complicated and challenging and testing than merely leaving it to the 
forces of history. In fact I would say that only two groups now have 
his old belief in progress: the communists on the one hand, who, in 
heir apocalyptic way, believe that provided everything gets as bad as 
sossible on the other side of it there will be the brotherhood of man— 
hey maintain I think still that history leads inevitably to the creation 
f the class society; and I suppose there are also still people who cling 
0 a laissez-faire philosophy which seems to be that, provided you 
eave everyone to pursue their own interests, the outcome of all these 
eparate interests will be the common good. That is dying a little, but 
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one notices strong pockets of this feeling still in the United States. 

But in general people are far more aware that the good society is 
something which is created by effort, by hard work, by devotion and by 
faith; and that, whereas the normal state of mankind is to slip back into 
exploitation, into tyranny, into the grosser forms of political and social 
manipulation and control, you can, by hard work, hard effort, by 
great faith and by great generosity, create the good society. And I think 
people realise that the creation of freedom in the western world has 
been, if you take the long perspective of history, almost a flash in the 
pan, almost, if you take the millennia, a very small experiment; but, 
nevertheless, the growing point of everything else, and something that 
has to be cherished and built upon, and which will not fall, as it 
were from heaven, for the next harvest. 

This leads me to the third point, which is that I am convinced that 
in much of our new radical thinking we are coming back to the concept 
of the human personality as the beginning and end of our social and 
political striving. By that human personality we now recognise the very 
large element of faith and idealism which is necessary even to have a 
concept of human personality. Take man into the laboratory, dissect 
him, and all his greatness will vanish. Reduce him to material things 
and he is no more, really, than his little bag of dust. But if you see 
him still as the crown of creation, the reflection of divine life in the 
world, then you can have faith in his freedom and you can have 
infinite respect both for his personality and for his need for freedom 
You will no longer treat him as a means, you will treat him as an end. 

Admittedly, this is a matter of faith. But here, I think, is where the 
humanist and those of Christian faith, and those who are genuinely 
concerned with the survival and maintenance of human freedom, can 
find common ground. They can realise that what we predicate about 
western man is fundamentally a matter of how we believe in him, that 
in our education, in the organisation of our society, we have to give thi: 
faith its expression, to recognise that there are certain rights belonging 
to the human being which transcend all the conveniences of government 
or of industry or of science. They are the beginning of the matter anc 
not the end. We have also to realise that infinite variety is part o 
the human pattern, and we have to realise it all the more clearly because 
so much of our environment inevitably aims towards the collective mass 
It is in this meeting ground, in faith in the human personality, anc 
faith in the supernatural and divine destiny of man, that radicals anc 
humanists and Christians meet in the modern world. 


